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RECIPROCAL 


For the Miscellany. 


INFLUENCE, 


BY REV. & 


Tae law of reciprocal influence appertains 
to all matter and mind. Lvery creature of 
God in the universe, beth material and spi- 
ritual, was designed to subserve some useful 
purpose, although by our limited capacities 
we fail often to discover the use for which 
some beings were formed. And all beings 
are adapted to exert influence in some way, 
either physically or spiritually ; often, pe:- 
haps always in some sense, both. 

This influen:e is observed and felt, either 
in its beveficial or prejudicial tendencies.— 
Whether it pertains to the existences and re- 
lations of things immediately around us, or 
to the compreheasive and disiant relations, 
embracing the causes and eftects, changes 
and relations ia the kingdom of nature and 
of mankind ; whether it pertains to the earth 
with its diversified forms of existence, or to 
the universal system of beiag, in which God 
has displayed his wisdom, power ahd bene- 
ficence ;-—upon all around, beneath and above 
us, is written, “Nove or vs Livetu-To HiM- 
SELF.” 

In maay respects there is 2 striking simi- 
laity between the law and operations of the 
kingdom of natureand of the moral and spir- 
itual kingdom; soe that we are ofter aided 
in our investigations of truth avd prinei- 
ples by illustrations drawn from the one 
which have their counterpart of the other. 


FLEMING, 


This method the Great Teacher and his 
apostles often emploved, as adapted to the 
mind jpetsapprehension of moral truths. 

My theme demands a recourse to the sane 
method. T remark then that in the material 
world, we find such analogies as strikingly 
illustrate the greai principle of reeiprocal in- 
fluence in the social and moral world. 

1. The Fact of such [nflnence.—li is true 
that physical nature is bound iogether in an 
all-related system? Soin the human faui- 
ly, the social system is bound together ia 
such peeuliar relations that the inflneuee of 
each has au important, though offea unseen 
beariag upoo the whole system of moral and 
social being. 

The present state of the world is the re- 
sult ef an unbroken series of agencies, causes 
and influences, in reciprocal dependence, all 
rolling on their agencies, sometimes more, 
sometimes less perceptibly, exhibiting its 
present comparative stages, of advaneement, 
in the works of art and other developemeits 
of civilization, as now evineed, aud all de- 
pending ultimately upon a train of causes 
and effeeis running back to the first impulse 
of the energy of Jehovah upon material na- 
ture, So is the present state of the hunin 
mind, the social and intellectual condition, 
the result of an unbroken series of agencies, 


rolling on their all-pervading influences, as 
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cause and effect, as mind meets mind, and 
the action of cach in endless progress, effects 
to a greater or less extent, every other of the 
race. There is no isolating of condition or 
exertions in any individual or community. 

Upon al! the subjects of nature, and 
means of enjoyment is written, for man a 
lesson of activity, and usefulness to his fel- 
low-man and to God. Upon the fruitful soil 
and the stately forest tree ; upon the life- 
giving air and pendent rain-drop ; upon the 
flower that swectens the air, and the rippling 
rill that hastens to contribute its might to 
form the majestic river, upon the dew-drop 
that refreshes the wild flower which lifts its 
head in the trackless prairie. 


“Or sheds its fragranee im the desert air,” 


And the manimate rock that walls the deep 
ravine, or lies inactive and enclosed in the 
grass of the meadow ; upon the twinkling 
stars which glow from age te age in the 
canopy of heaven, and the glorious sun 
which warms and cheers the myriads of 
creatures that enjoy his radiant beams;-- 
upon all is written in characters of living 
light, 


“ Nove OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 


2 Tis Law.—For all the true purposes of 
social existence, as a law, every individual is 
made to depend upon every other, for some 
benefit to contribute ultimately to the bap- 
piness of the whole. Applied to tbe entire 
system of the universe, the following state- 
ments are intended to set forth. the /aw of 
reciprocal influence. 

Every being sustains both an active and 
passive relation ; active in its constituted 
capacity to cause other beings to be different 
from what they would have been otherwise, 
and passive, in its constituted capacity to be 
different from what it would have been, if it 
were not related to other beings. Every 
being is influenced by those whom it influ- 
ences, Thus the earth is so related with 
other planets, and the solar system with oth- 
ers, that they are attracted by those bodies 
which themselves attract, in certain ascer- 








cepa 





ae 


tained ratios, The fact is true of man, that 
one individual not only influences other in. 
dividuals with whom he stands related, bat 
is the subject of influenees from the same 
persons upon whom his is exerted. 

The degree or magnitade of the influences 
will be in proportion to their relative eapaci- 
ties. The law of mutual attraction is an 
illustration. The relative attraction of the 
earth and moon, for instance, is in propor- 
tion to their magnitudes. So the atmosphere 
has an iufluence npon a plant im vivifying 
and developing it, and the plant upon the 
atmosphere, in imbibing some properties and 
exhaling others, and in proportion to their 
relative eapacities, The concurring ehanges 
may be observed by setting a flower pot in 
a elose room. The law prevails also in sen- 
tient and intelleetual beings ; an | the bigh- 
er the order of the being, the higher is the 
order of the influence. Its degree is to be 
measured by itsnature Physical, not only, 
but moral forces have their law; and we 
may illustrate the latter by the former; yet 
the influences are of such a nature, that the 
estimste of rmooral forces is not fully appre- 
ciated by the employment of any pliysieal 
standard. 

Man imprints his own eharacteristies up- 
on his fellows, and changes the condition of 
human society, in proportion to his eapaci- 
ties; and every exertion of this power 
strengthens and develops proportionally his 
own individuality. Thelarger thesphere of 
influence, the larger in proportion it is cap- 
able of being exeited. Yet the law of reci- 
procity obtains. Every individual consti- 
tutes a center and fountain of ‘nflucnees 
radiating and flowing through the ranks of 
human society. And when an influence is 
exerted, it passes beyond his control. He 
may choose, as a free active agent, what he 
will do, he may determine the element he 
infuses in society, but once determined, and 
introduced, he cannot limit its extent. It 
olls on indestructibly, operating upon some 
minds, in its multifareous progress; and 
every modification, it oecasions, rolls baek 
responsibility upon the agent. Thus cha. 


























racter modifies and is modified by the same 


law. 
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The highest order of influences is of a 


purely spiritual nature, and the highest 


Intercourse tends to assimilation of} @hievenent of these will be developed, in 


thought, habits and principles of action, by 
thesame law. In this way the righteous in- 
fluence the righteous and mutually strength- 
en their power to do good. So with the un- 
righteous, whose influence upon each other 
reciprocally strengthens their power to do 
evil. 

It is in the operation of this law of moral 
influence, that as miud meets mind, as 
thought is transmitted, the diversified quali- 
ties of each are chinged, molded and assim- 
ilated. This applies to families, communi- 
ties and nations. Under this law, appoint- 
ed, applied, limited and controlled by Divine 
Providence, the diversified elements of the 
world are molding and harmonizing for an 
ultimate and glorious development,—the 
perfection of human society, 


Self-vovernment is a primary condition of | 


exerting influence upon others. The posses- 
sion of the resourees of influence is indispen- 
sable to its exertion, on the principle that 


what a cause does not contaia, ur possess, it 


cannot communicate. 

“ Quod non habet, dare non potest”* The 
principle of influence, therefore, lies in the 
mental and moral qualities. Thought, to be 
Love be- 
Like 
And 
the more permanent, substantial, unchang- 


transmitted, must be possessed. 
gets love. Emotion excites emotion. 


produces, or tends to produce, like. 


ing these, the more powerful their influence. 
all 


his ways.”’ It is he who has fixed principles, 


“ A deuble-minded man is unstable in 


acts from intelligence, an! not from mere 
impulse, who has weight in counsel, and 
power of example, and strength of influence. 
He must be “a@ law to himse/f*? who would 
be a law to others. For this, purity of cha- 
racter and motives are essential. 

The source of the greatest influence, ac- 
cording to this should lie in capacities of the 
greatest extent, or the combination of capa- 


’ 


cities to move others’ minds. The great 


changes that occur in society ave the results 
of intelligence aud virtue. 





| uo other than its millennial state. 











| the pecfeet state of human society, which is 


To 


end, all the streams of moral influence are 


this 


tending. For the accomplishment of this, 


all subordinate beings are, in their nature 


jand sphere, contributing their forees; the 


physical being subordinate to the animal and 
sentient, and these to the intellectual and 
moral. Into the great ocean of moral ine 


fluences, every act and change issues, to be 


|analyzed and apportioned for an endless 


| flow of existence, as things seen and tem- 


poral are successively exchanged for things 
unseen and eternal,and every man’s work 
shall be determined “of what sort it is.”’ 
And what must be the Omniscienece and 
Wisdom which sees through all changes, 


| and determines all the moral issues which 


fur all time, and from the myriads of beings 
having existence, shall have contributed to 
swell the aggregate of happiness or misery 
for an unchanging period ! 

3. [llustrations.— Every influence that en- 
ters into the moral system, is as certainly 
an element that changes the quality of that 
system, as a material substance which enters 
a chemical compound isan element which, 
combining with that compound, changes its 
quality. And every moral being who acts 
in this moral system more or less effectually 
changes its character. All classes of persons 
leave au impress of their character, which 
more or less effectually tends to promote the 
well or ill being of their fellows. Conver- 
saiion, habits, demeanor, all have their in. 
fluence upon others, in proportion to their 
susceptibilities, 

Reciprocal influence is analogous to gravi- 
tation. The latteris the great law of ma- 
terial nature, as thé former is the great law 
All admit that states- 


men, philosophers, poets and tyrants by the 


of the social system. 


influence of their works or exploits, or the 
powerful agency of the press, change per- 
ceptibly the condition and character of the 


world, The fact is equally true of every in- 
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dividual, although, as we have seen, not in 
equal degrees. An infant does not sojourn 
for a single day in this world, without leav- 
ing behind it, on the minds of parents and 
friends, suine impressious which the vary- 
ing events of time, and hence eternity can 
never efface. 


Whaiever may be the source of influence, 
whether from wealth, or rank, or taleut, o: 
virtue, or vice; whether from vative prow- 
ess and superiority, or froin the mere unas- 
suming and tender i:opress of the fecble and 


defenseless ; whether it comes like the sound 





from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, | 
when the disciples were together upou the 


day of Peutecost, or like the still susail voice 


that, moved Elijah, or the power of the Spir- 
it that gently draws by the cords of love 
the 
source, 1¢ moves with ircesistible power, It 


weltiar soul to God ,—whatever its 


may come with the glance of terror, and 
press with tremendous weight upon the guil- 
ty, like the hand that appeared to Belshaz- 





zar, and ihe terrifie characters it inscribed 
upoa the wall of his palace, or it may move | 
the mind like the gentle but earnest acd | 
prevailing entreaty of Jonathan with his | 
father Saul, chai the life of David might be | 
spared, | 

| 

} 


An influence is exeried by a glance of the 
eye, the expression of the eountenance, or 
even silence itself is often more powerful 
than the language of the tongue. One per- 
800 exeris induerce by his wisdom in coun- 
sel, another by his integrity or demeanor, 
or ene*gy, another by his eloquence or pen, 
another by the firmness of his christian cha- | 
racter, like the pious Fenelon, who by bis) 
lovely man»ets and holy conversation, on one 
oecasion constrained and infidel to exclaim : 
“T cannot long remain au infidel, if I stay 
in the presence of this holy man. 


So-neiimes }»Tueoce appears to be cireum- 
ser:bed, 2 «ft to lie dov-mant, as it were, de-| 
mamling some exciting eceasion to arouse | 
it to its (ve province, cad awaken the cou- 
This is 


Induevce is ivanmeled.— 


sciousness of its own sireagth. 





meatal bondage. 


RY MISCELLANY. 


The Aahii of subniission has the 


fixediuess 
of maturity. 

The fear of popular outbreak is imminent 
and prevents the asseriion of the true and 
proper dominant spvere. Ti was so under 
the reign of Papal abominations, till the 
time of the Reformation. It 
witb the abused and perseented Puritans of 


was sitpilar 
Eneland, ‘‘the 3ainted fathers and philoso- 
phers of heaven,” till they assumed their 
rightful prevegatives, and came to the eon- 
sciousness of their invinerbility. 

We lhonor then for their principles, and 


their acbicvements ; for iv seeking for them- 


iselves ‘‘freedam to worship God,” they 


evolved and illustrated and discovere! to us, 
to a!] who shall come after us, and enjoy the 
blessings of this land of freedom, principles 
as powerful as they are lasting. as beneficial 
as they are exalted, the developments and 
results of which upon untold myriads, and 
upon the destiny of the race shall roll on to 
They 


struck out a new glorious path of true pro- 


the praise and glory of the ffighest. 


gress, and the present rash for a grand con- 
summation, develops principles and elements 
and impulses, which are to form the domi- 
nant character, and work out the destiny 
of coming centuries. 

The challenge of the ancient philosopher, 
“Cive me where I may rest my lever, and 
I will move the world,’? indicated a_prin- 
ciple of influence, as far superior to the con- 
ceivable human power to move the globe, as 
mind is superior to matter, 

The conception of the power to lift the 


isolid earth, having a fulerum, indicates a 
| power of a vastly higher order, of intellect 


over maiter, the laws of the spiritual uni- 
verse over ihe maierial, and proclaims alike 
the superiority of the cultivated mind 
over the uncultivated. Todiscover and apply, 
and in a measure control ihe mechanical 
powers, +s indeed a seat achievement, but 
to sway frce mind, is a far greater achieve- 
meni. 

The most sublime of all finite influences 
is the “ power of God,” secured by a moral 
energy which vo philosopher could have dis- 
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covered, aud which prevails by a faith whi! 


n | 
| 


app alsto the Fountain of ¢ Imuipotenre, the 
supreme Will, and harimonizes the soul with 


this Will, as the condition alike of being } 


conmaunication with the [nfiuite Mind, and 
of prevailing with it. Ifarmonizing with 
the Divine immutable laws, is ihe method 
divinely appointed for appropriating these to 
the desires of the soul. This moral acjust- 
mevt of the oral constitution with the im- 
wutable laws of the Divine government, 
leuy 
The 


In- 


having obtained, avd, as God cannot ¢ 


himself, so he eannoi deny the plea. 
finiie isarmed with iafiniie resources. 
to the presence of the dread Majesiy of 
Heaven and earth, the Cause of causes, ibe 
Source of all influeuee, the souwl by faich 
may thus approach, and move the Vower 
that sways the Universe! 

4. Tndesiructibility.—suspend a series of 
bails iu the same plave, so thai they just! 
touch each other, then draw backward one 
of the outer balls and lei it fall ageiu to its | 
former position ; aud ic will be seen tout 
transmitted 


avd developed in ihe last, as is evideni from | 


motion is through the series, 


its receding from che otuers. Again, drop a 
ebble j aT < nad tak ane 
peddie in Stlil Wacer, and tbe Gis.curbaace 
produces a circular wave, which wideos avd 

' 
extends throughout the whole surface; by 
re-action, other waves succeed : and the in- 
ive limit of 


flnence continues far beyond 


measurement. The geeaier the disturbing 


force, the greater and fariher pereepuble the | 
influence. Bat however staall the pebble, 
there is an influ nce which flows oa, affect | 
ing, or tending to affect the whole surface. 


~* 


i 

Now these examples illusteaie the inde | 
structibility of imoral infuences. As iu the | 
case of the disturbance upon the water, it} 
may become too small to be appreciated o1 
measured by the coarse Instruments of hu- 
man art, so the moral influence exerted by 
one mind upon another, may often be unap- 


preciaied end unobserved, because immea- 


surable by finite mind, vet the influence it- 
seli is no less true, 
In an all-related moral sysiem, vo influ- | 


ence, or moral element, having once been | 
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| afietr wards? 
| 


pur forth, or found adiwission, cau cease le 
exist. 

It will roll on in ceaseless action, some 
times efiecting mighty changes in the sucia 
world, which in thei: primary causes per 
of finit 


“ How great a matter a ln- 


haps, are beyond the reach 
miods to detect. 
Ue fire kindleth,”’ 


ouly iv the obrions facts, aad contains on!) 


History, which abound. 


the out/ines and prorat ent developments al 
action, fails to unfold the ultimate causes o | 


the world’s changes, 


found iv that we know but jittle of the hi- 


A primary reason is 
‘ . -_ > »; © } os ? > 
ory of mind, Biography is exceedingly in 


erfect. Few, for instance, appeared to ex- 
eita vreater influence in the world, ihan N 
Bovaparte; and few public men have be: 


as little known as io the workings of the 


mit Is. No doubt however, examples mig { 


be cited to show that the grandest and mo. t 
fur-:eaching jufineuces have been exerted} y 
these who are much less distinguished. W!. 
ean estimate the influence of John Wie! 
the t-auslator of the Bible into English, 1 
ov the freedom, literature and destiny of u 
told millions of the race, upon whom the | 
nica and perpetual influence of that bei. 
facior’s menial w kings is shed, and to r 
on io the end of time and forever? 
Ilustrations of 


ity of 


the indestructib:!- 


influence are abundant in hi-- 


Who has vot reflected what a pow - 


tory. 
erful influence Joseph had upon the co) 

dition of the Tsraeiites for many centurics 
Avd who would Lave suppos: J 
thai the * family quarrel’ of Jacob and Es. u 
woulkl have been transmitted in its infly- 
ence in that remote period, inducing the } - 
domites, the descendants of Esau, to ex 't 
in the self-destruction of the sons of Jac 
wien iv exile they were compelled to ha: yz 
(heir harps upon the willows of Babylon in 


Lravee of Jerusalem? 


remet 
Apoter example. Asa mere historic fa 

Homer's life and writines seem to have ht 

litile or nothing to do wit: the establishm« 


of Christianity in Asia, in the first centu 
Bui a train of influences is fonnd to opera: », 


thio’ wosi distinguished chanvels, The mins 
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| 
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and philosophy nota little of Plato and Aris- 
totle,Alexander’s tutor, are molded by Ho- 
mer’s native Greek, and Achilles lives in the 
unbounded ambition ofa world’s conque:or, 
who, by his generals and eo-patriois, spread 
the language and babits of Grecee over the 
Macedonian E:pire, alike furvishing the 
language in which the Septuagint Bible was 
written, and oceasioning the various revolu- 
tions which opened the way for its dissemi- 
nation, and the first missionary efforts in the 
Medo-Persian nation; so that the bi:th of 
Homer, and the spread of Christianity, 
though separated by an ipterval of perhaps 
nine hundred years, are couneeted by a chain 
of influences as illustrative of their inde- 
structibility, as they are remarkabie as his- 
toric facts. 


5. Limitations. The influerce we are to 


exert upon each other as social and moral be- | 


ings, is required to be for usefulness—to be 
salutary. It is to be prompted by benevo- 
lence, a desire to impart good, Selfishness 
is utterly opposed to this; it seeks individ- 


ual good and self-aggrandizement by with- | 


holding from others. It secks influence that 
God bas 
shown us that the object of our being is to 


selfish ends way be gratified, 


do good ; and the examples Je has furnish- 
ed of his beneficent dispensations illustrate 
most strikingly and constantly, that the 
highest end for which we should aim is the 
promotion of the well-being of the rational 
creation. 

Each one has an appropriate sphere of ac- 
tion, and an appropriate place, if it may be 
He is 
neither to monopolize action, nor fall into the 
opposite extreme of remaining inactive. 
His influence is to be limited withia proper 
bounds. 

The perversion of influence may be illus- 
trated by familiat examples. Drop a pebble 
in undisturbed water and a series of waves 
will roll on not only, but in concord. Drop 
another at a little distance, and there is con- 


found, in which to exert influence. 


flict, agitation, counteraction; and the ten- 
dency is to destroy the intercepting waves. 
So one individual has it in his power to de- 





stroy much good. Instead of propagating 
and rendering the waves of salutary influ- 
ence, he may introduce discord, strife, agita- 
tion in the social system, and counterzet the 
good which would otherwise be accomplish. 
ed. Ard in doing this, he as certainly per- 
verts his infloence in society, as he would 
destroy life or health ifhe were to introduce 
poison into the physical system. 

Another example. The heavenly bodies 
are mathematically and beautifully balanced. 
What, may we conceive, would be the result 
of charging this order by introducing a new 





| planet, or striking ove out from the system 
| or any from their present orbits? The ten- 
'deney would be, the fearful disturbance of 
‘the entire material system. So would the 

tendeney of violating the harmony of the 
social or moral system be, to draw or drive 
‘away individuals from their proper sphere, 
| and to produce discord throughout the whole 
isystem. And what a fearful verification of 
such perversion of influence have we in hu- 
/men society! What developments of hu- 


man selfishness ! 


What clashing of social 
|interests 1! What a perversion of ihe Apos- 
tle’s sentiment, “ None ofus liveth to himself.’ 
The aggregate character of a community 


will be as the prevailing moral sentiment. 





| If a vicious or immoral sentiment become 
| popular, if the laws both of God and man 
| be violated habitually with impunity, if a 
' moral and orderly citizen who frowns upon 
overt offences against the peace and hapyi- 
ness of society is in danger of incurring the 
anathemas or contempt ofa corrupt popu- 
lace, it is very evident that the stronger pre» 
vailing, governing influence of such a com- 
munity is of a vicious character—destructive 
of rights, happiness, and even life. Itis the 
corrupting influence, the pernicious element, 
that leaves its dark, deep stain upon the faee 
of human society. 

6. Responsibility. What a power is at the 
control of every one! Every person has it 
in his power to change, more or less the mor- 
al character of society. The element thus 
introduced, combines with others to effect in 
greater or less degrees the character of a 
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community. And the influence passes ov 
through the world, througlrall coming time, 
and finds its perfect and complete develop 
ment only in the eternal state, Even those 
who from their retired and unpretending 
condition or rank, may suppose their influ- 
ence will not be felt, may notwithstanding 
exert a power which in its effects, may tell 
upon future generations, or pass over to the 
next world, to be developed there, as a 
sparkling gem in the Saviour’s diadem, or, 





by perversion, an indellible stain upon some 
whose vicious character and woful destiny 
they had contributed to produce, 

Every one is responsible for the kind of 
influence he exerts. 
this world for really useful ends, if we fail 
to fulfil the high object of our being, we are 
fearfully responsible for the evils produced, 


Appointed to act in 


propagated or sanctioned, according to our 
capabilities for preventing them. All we 
do, as moral agents, are “‘works,’? some of 
which are rolling on their influence percept- 
ibly, and in advance of us, go up “ before us 
to the Judgement,” to meet us when we ar- 
rive there; and others to “ fol/ow after us,” 
as living influences, working out their issues 
in all time to come, eventually to roll upon 
us the responsibility of having lived to bless 
or curse the race! Does the influence of a 
Paul still live? So does the influence of a 
Thomas Paine and a Voltaire. 

To measure our responsibility for all the 
feeble, silent and attenuated influences which 
may have passed beyond our control, and 
are now combining their agencies with oth- 
ers with which they are allied in this all-re- 
lated moral system, is beyond the power of 
finite capacities, for we are not only respon- 
sible for what our works are adapted to ef- 
fect alike in their onward , progress, but for 
what combined with others’ influences, the 
united agencies tend to effect upou the un- 
measured series of events. 

These considerations should impress us 
with the necessity of a final Judgment, in 
which the chemistry of this moral atmos- 
phere shall be impartially and perfectly an- 
alyzed, that the true character and acts of ev- 
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ery one, with their results upon the moral 
And what 


system, may be fully developed, 
conceptions myist we have of that Omnis- 
cience, which will then account for every in- 
fluence which has ever entered the system, 
from the dawn to the close of time, wheth- 
er from high places of power, or the secret 
and hitherto unrevealed sources of influences 
and apportion to every one his just award, 
* whether it be good or evil!” 

It may only be added, that the subject 
finds an application to all benevolent efforts 
to elevate sucially, morally and religiously,all 
to whom our influences may in any way ex- 
tend. Benevolence, and not seltishness, 
should be the controlling element in our 
character; conspiring in the sphere of action 
in which God has placed us, to promote the 
purest, highest destiny of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and the glory of our Creator. 


For tho Miscellany. 


THE RAINBOW. 


MRS. L. F. ALLEN. 


Of allthe beautiful Creations, that speak 
to us in the Heavens, none more distinctly 
declares the Omnipotent, to our apprehen- 
sion, than the emblem of mercy, pictured on 
the cloudsafter a shower; arrayed in celes- 
tial tints, by “ one who is wondertul in work- 
ing’? The sun, moon, and stars, show the 
glory of our Creator, and the reflecting mind, 
can never look upon the light, that rules by 
day, and the lesser that shines so mildly by 





night, without a renewed lesson of God’s 
creating power, and unbounded goodness, 
to the children of men. But no token of 
His merey proclaims more effectively the 
power of the Infinite, or of his assured re- 
membrance of our fallen race, than that ev- 
er new cause of our admiration, the bow in 
the cloud. 

All who have read the scriptures, the on- 
ly book, that shows why and wherefore, 
God deals, or coudescends to notice us mor- 
tals, will remember the account given to us 
by inspiration, of this new and wonderful 
phenomenon. Such it undoubtedly was, to 


the wondering eyes of the Patriarch, as 
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judging from the account by Moses, he must 
have beheld it fur the first time, soon after 
his miraculous deliveranee fromthe desola- 
tion that reigned around him. 

We have real different and various opin- 
ious, that have been entertained, respecting 
the bow in the cloud, Many biblical schol- 
ais believe it to have existed, from Cieation’s 
first commencement, and that it was appre- 
ciated by the Almighty after the deluge, as 
asien of the covenant then made to our 
race. Others, of as much research, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that God jirst gave 
it after the waters had subsided as a pledge 
to wilay the fears of his faithful servant, and 
nufurt Noah in view of a ruined world. 


ea 
From the words of Holy Writ, we are strong- 
ly inclined to believe the latter opinion; nor 
do we see, how any one ean put other con- 
that part of the Serip- 
this transaction. 
peruse 


suiuctions on 


that 


any 


relates to 


earefully 


ture, 


Let Genesis, 


ope 


Yih chap. from the 8th verse, to the 8th, and 


we cannot tbink he ean come to any other 
conclusion. We know this beautiful appear- 
ance is aecounted for by natural canses; and 
perhaps for this reason, many believe it has 
existed, from the dawn of creation; still de- 
ducing my conclusions from the language of 
Onnipotence alluded to, we think it appear- 
ed, for the first time to the vision of man af- 
ter the deluge. For learned disquisitions on 
this beautiful appearance, I would refer the 
the 
Bible; and forthe most complete, philosoph- 


reader to the various commentators on 


It is not, that we 
may be enabled to discourse seientifically 


ical treatise, to Newton. 


about it that we love to think,and gauze en 
the rainbow. No—it conveys a practical 
lesson to every intelligent mind. It speaks 
of Ged’s goodness and mercy, and considers 
sion to mau—ihat he should 


ate con lese ; 


visit these who have forteited every favor, 
or bestow any mark of his remembrance in 
our lew estaie. We love it beoause it be- 
longs to one of nature’s beautiful robes; and 
pe haps ihe more, as itis but seldom that 
she is adorned with it. 


How euimating and exhilerating, whe. 





the summer shower is retreating, and the sun 
is breaking from the clouds, with its daz- 
zling splendor, and we look abroad inhaling 
the freshness of the air and landscape-to be- 
hold mantled on the dark cloud, colors so 
beautifully blended, as to seem a part of 
the effulgence of the deity. Even now these 
delicately formed tints are beheld with the 
same rapturous feelings, that we enjoyed 
when a child; when gazing till the last faint 
shadow had disappeared, we were hardly 
satisfied, and reluctantly had our thoughts 
How enduring the 

We well remem- 


called to other objects. 

impressions then made. 
ber, the brightness cast around after the sum- 
mer shower, we wished it might always 
last, and in childish 
thought we saw the arm of deity outstretched 


imaginings, almost 


to place His token in the cloud,and his finger 
pointing to this proof of his love to our sin- 
ful race. 


The summer shower has passed by skill divine. 

On the retiring, purple, downy clond, 

God's bow is placed—speaking his mercy kind, 

Irradiating promise there to shine, 

By the sun ’s rays, each tint and curving line, 

Proclaiming Deily—no more in watery shroud, 

shall earth be buried—no more shall crowd, 

One vast grave, humanity of every «tina 
Brizhtest, mildest of covenant wenders 

And thou wilt shadow forth tous through time 
Of the unseewalmighty arm who thunders 

On his foes. 
To worship—one woe, now earth remembers, 

Ne er will rerch—God dec lares “ this token’s mine.’ 


Leads: air emblem, to His shrine, 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

Words cannot paint the grandeur of this 
mighty tree. 
one side of which was silvered by the sun, 
while the other, in shadow, was lurid with 


I ts trunk of columned smoke 


red flames, rose for more than a mile hefore 
it sent out its eloudy boughs. Then parting 
intoa thousand streams, each of which a- 
gain threw out its branching tufts of smoke, 
rolling and waving in the air, it stood in 
intense relief agaiust the dark-blue of the 
of foliage were 


sky. Its rounded masses 


dazzling white on one side, while in the 











ne ny 


shadowy depths of the branches, there was 


a consiant play of brown, yellow and erim- 
sou tints, revealing the central shaft of fire. 
It was like that tree celebraicd in the Sean- 
dinavian sages, as seen by the mother of 
Harold Hardrada—that tree, whose roots 
pieres through the earth, whose trunk was 
of the color of blood, and whose branebes 
filled the uttermost corne:s of the Heav- 
ers. 

This outburst seemed to have relieved the 
mountain,for the tremors were now less vi- 
oleni, though the terrible noise still droned 


’ 


in the air, and earth and sea. And now, 
from the base of the tree, three white streams 
slowly crept into as many separate chasms, 
against the walls of which played the flick- 
ering glow of the burning lava. The col- 
umo of smoke and flame was siill hurled 
upward, and the tree, afer stauding about 
ten mirules—a pew and awful revelation 
of the active jorces of Nature—gradually 
rose and spread, lost its form and slowly 
moved DS a light wind, (ul e first that dis- 
turbed the dead calm of the day,) beet over 
to vine eastward, 

We resumed our course. The vast belt 
of smoke at last arched over the strait, here 
about twenty miles wide and sank toward 
the distant Calabrian shore. As we drove 
under il, for some miles of our way, the sun 
was totally obscured, aod the sky presen- 
ted th 


pheres of clear blue, with a broad belt of 


speciacle of two hemis- 
darkness drawn between them. There was 
ahot sulphureous vapor i» the air, and 
showers of White ashes fell from time to 
time. We were distant about fifteen miles, 
in 2 straight line, from the craier, but the 
air was so clear, evev under the shadow of 
the smoke, that | could distinetly trace the 
downward movement of the rivers of Ja- 
va. 

This was the eruption, ai least, to which 
all the phenomena of the morning had been 
only preparatory. For the first time in ten 
years the depths of Etna had beea stirred, 
and I thanked God for my cetention at 


Malta, and the singular hazard of travel 





THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT BINA. 


which bad brought me here,to bis ve v base, 
to witness a scene, the impression of which 
I shall never lose, to my dying day. Al- 
though the eruption may continue and 
mountain pour forth fiercer fires aud broad 
er tides of lava, I eannot but chink th 
first upheaval, which lets oot the lon 
prisoned forees, will mn 1 be « qu vledin 
deur by any later spectacle. 

Aiter passing Taormina, our roa 
under the hilis of the coast, ard al 
ocexsionally caught glimpses of Ey 
saw the reflections of fires frot the 
which was filling up his savage ravine 
smoke at last encircled his waist, and 
was then shut out of sight by the int 


We lost a bolt in 


valley opeving on the sea, and durn 


ing mountains. 
Sloppage [ could still hear the groans « 
Mountain, though fartber off and Jess 
felto the ear. As evening eame 
beauiiful hills of Calabria, wi 
towns and villages on their std 
in the purple light of the setting 
drove around headland after bead 

the strait epened and we looked os 
harbor of Messina to Cape Faro, at 
distant islauds of the Tyrrhene Sea. 

I leave this afternoon for Naples and 
Leghorn. I have lost already so much time 
between Constantino, le and this piace, that 
I cannot give up ten days more to E 
Besides, I am 8O thoroughly Sn 
what lI have seen, that 1 fear np 
view of the erupuion conld Cg 
cannet be seen from here, ver trot 
point than a mountain six or ¢i 
distant. I tried last evenir gio geta horse 
and rire ovt to it, in order to sce the appear: 
anee of the eruption by nig 


, 


horse, inule and donkey in the 


enganc d, CX pt a miserable |: me mule, for 


which five dollars was demanded. Howevy- 
er, the night | appened to be clo dy, so that 
ITeould have seen nothing. 

My passport is finally en regle. It has 


lesbod- 


cost ihe labors of myself and an al 


' 
‘ 


ied valet-d .- lace since yesterday mort ing, 


ase 


Aimy s pe 
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and the expeaditure of five dollars and a 
half, to accomplish this great work. I 
have just been righteously abusing the 
Neapolitan Government toa merchant of 
this place, whom, from his name, I took to 
bea Frenchman, but, as I am off in an 
hour or two, hope to escape arrest. Perdi- 
tion to all Tyranny ! B. T. 


From the Ladies’ Christian Annual. 
KINDNESs. 
BY 8, W. IRVING. 

As the quiet streamlet, that runs along 
the valley, nourishes a luxuriant vegetation, 
causing flowers to bloom and birds to sing 
along its banks, so do a kind lookanda 
happy countenance spread peace and joy 
around, 

Kindness is an ennobling sentiment. It 
sits upon the heart as dew upon the flower. 
It is asa morning prayer—an evening hymna 
—a dream of heaven. We look on this 
sentiment in achild as we look upon an 
orchard resplendent with early blossoms ; 
nor do the happy songs and rich odors 
of the one steal more gratefully over our 
senses than do the hopes and promises of 
the other. In the day-dawn of life, joy 
sparkles in the young soul like dew-drops 
of the morning. The earth is then belted 
with the rainbows of promise, and all things 
are clothed in the bright and illusive colors 
of a young and luxuriant imagination. It 
is refreshing, at sucha time, to watch the 
buddings of a generous spirit, and we long 
to behold the maturity of such a flower. 


“Fresh roses drip with sweetness there, 
And May-day smiles around.” 


Kindness is the ornament of man, as it is| 
the chief glory of woman. It is, indeed, 
woman’s true prerogative—her scepter and 
her crown. It is the sword with which she 
conquers, and the charm with which she 
captivates. What a bright halo of honor 
does history throw around woman in her 
recorded deeds of kindness? In the early 
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in 
a wilderness, is the story of Pochahontas 
saving the life of Capt. Smith! 
the travels of Park and Ledyard, how grate- 
ful to listen to the high tribute they pay to 
the gentle goodness and tender sympathy 


history of Virginia, how, like a fountain 


In reading 


of woman, whether in savage or civilized 
life. Ifhistory tells of her having been in 
the rude camp, or on the bloody battle-field, 
her mission there has chiefly been to bind 
up the gashed bosom, or staunch the bleed- 
ing wound—to alleviate the sufferings or 
quench the thirst of the dying soldier. 

But it was leit to the Christian religion to 
give the beatitude to woman’s character— 
The highest tribute to her sympathy and 
love, as well as the brightest examples of 
her overflowing goodnessof heart, are fuund 
on the sacred pages. She washed the feet 
of the Redeemer with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair; she was the last to lin- 
get around his cross when he was crucified, 
and the first at his tomb after he arose from 
the dead ; she was the deepest mourner at 
his death, and the most assiduous watcher 
by his grave. 

Young lady! would you be admired and 
beloved? would you be an ornament to your 
sex anda blessing to your race? cultivate 
this heavenly virtue. Wealth may surround 
you with its blandishments, and beauty, 
learning, or talents, may give you admirers, 
but love and kindness alone can captivate 
the heart. Whether you live in a cottage or 
a palace, these graces can surround you with 
perpetual sunshine, making you, and all 
around you, happy. ‘ 


A LOVER OF PLEASURE POR- 
TRAYED. 

Tue man who lives principally to gratify 
his senses—the man of pleasure, thinks that 
pleasure is “the chief end of man.” He pla- 
ces pleasure, gratification of the senses, or 
of the lower propensities of his nature fore- 
most among the objects of desire and pur- 
suit. Of course, other thingsarrange them- 
selves around him ina certain way, for he 








A LOVER OF PLE 





_ 


EASURE PORTRAYED. 


annot avoid giving some attention to af- | for love, and humility, 3 an nd. disintereste: Iness 
c 


fairs so common as business, study and re- | 


ligion. But see how his touch degrades ev- 


ery yoble and beautiful thing. He sees in | 
the objects and occupations around him only 
that portion which will serve the great pur- 


ose of his life. If he is employed in busi- 
ness, he will not be likely to be very desir- | 
ous to sustain the honor of his profession.— | 
He veneers only to get out of it the mo- 





y that will furnish his house, and cover 
i a e, and fill his cellars, and pay the ex- | 
penses of his pleasures. Thusany degree of | 
meanness can be practised at the tradeif t 
promotes this object. He will “stick” at a 
bargain for a few cents with the poor woman 
that sells him berries, or washes his clothes, | 
while hundreds of dollars will be lavished in 
oue night of feasting and drunkenness with 
jis friends. He must pinch at one end that 
he may squander at the other, thus doing all 
he cau to degrade the reputation of a respect- 
able calling, and driving high-minded men 
away from it. If he studies, it is not so 
much for love of the truth, as to pass away 
an hour that would else lie heavily upon his 
hands, or to acquire knowledge enough to 
avoid ridiculous mistakes in good society; 
and the manner in which he talks about 
litera:ure makes educated men almost asham- 
edof their reputation for learning. If he 
goes to see a work of art, it is not to be ele- 
vated by the expression beaming from the 
fice and form of a Greek Slave or a Virgin 
Mary, but to talk of it with his friends, or 
ethaps, to burn with unlawful passions be- 
fre that which kindles flames of celestial 
Jove in the soul of him who is pure. Woe 
to the State, if such a man gets into office. 
Justice and Merey are degraded 1n the rank 
of waiters upon his table; and to cram his 
wn life with good things, he will see cor- 
ruption, and disorder, and dishonesty, and 
rant, scourging a whole nation, Woe to 
the Church, if he stands in the sacred desk ; 
und woe to Religion, if its honors and pre- 
Herments are laid upon his shoulders. There- 
pon arises a scandal against good morals 





Moat sets all the infidel tongues a wagging ; 


are crowded away, and the Kingdom of God 
radise of Mahomet ; 
}amid the flashing of cups, and the steam of 


becomes the P: and 
feasts, and the glitter of equipage, and the 
blaze of purple and fine linen, Religion 
mournfully goes out of the church, and Sa- 
Pleasure is the cen- 
tral, prominent object in his plan of life; 


tan briskly comes in. 


and beauty, and sanctity, and love disap- 
pear. Nature 
only created to give him corn, and wool, and 


He lives ina faded universe. 


wine—spirit only existing to impart the ca- 
pacity of enjoyment to his pampered body 

Is it possible that such a man can see the 
world as it really is? Of course, it 1s not. 
what he wants; and he 
His 


sensualism poisons every judgement he forms 


He sees there only 
wants only enough to be comfortable. 


of character, and every opinion he pronoun- 
ces upon any subject of human speculation. 
This wonderful earthly existence, filled with 
God, is to him only a transient house of en- 
tertainment—a hotel where he can siop and 
spend a few foolish years between the eter- 
nity that is past, aud the eternity that is to 
come. 

The 
what will ~rarel to his appetites and plea- 
sures. The C 


roundings, obtains the materials and occa- 


sensualist finds in all things only 


Shristian, out of the same sur- 
sions forspiritual growth and discipline. The 
latter alone comprehends the true value of 
life, for he takes from each part that which 
will aid him in the developement of excel- 
lence of character. And this is the chief 
worth of things to us, and not the mere sup- 
ply of food or drink, or raiment, or of any 
animal want. 


THE CAL OR ic SHIP. 


The New York Times says : 

“The experiment of Mr. Eriesson, of ap- 
plying heated air to the propulsion of ships, 
The trial 
in this 
city, several weeks ago, and by the first of 
December her machinery will be ready to 
test the feasibility of the discovery as a sub- 


israpidly approaching a evisis. 
ship for this object was launched, 
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stitute for steam. Opiaions are much di~ 


vided on the subject. The revolution which 
it proposes in navigation is too wonderful 
not to enlist the liveliest 


eo reera amoung 


basivess men. The peioctple, if successful 
with waver cratt,is capable of application to 
neirly all machinery 


Mi! ls, factories, 


nave 


now drivea by steatn. 
and railway locomotives, 
noloy it. The discovery and rapid 


exieosion and emploement of the magnetic 


teleg aph are not more remarkable than this | 


will be if its practical working should cor- 
respond with the now sanguine hopes of Mr. 
Ericssou and the friends who are furnishing 


him with the means.”? 





For the Miscellany. 
AUTUMN MUSINGS. 
BY STELLA. 
How can [ see them pass away, 
The seenes I fondly loved ? 
'T was joy to watch them day by day, 
As quickly on they moved. 


The trees were robed in brilliant green, 
The earth in varied dyes, 

To make more beautiful the scene, 
Came brightness from the skies. 

I watched them in the morning light, 
in sunshine ond in shower, 

And when the modest queen of night 
Brizhtened ‘he evening hour. 


They seem like cherished friends to me, 
Which cheer my lonely way! 

Oh! why must they so changing be, 
So short a season stay ? 


The frost has 1 one its work of death, 
Has merred those scenes so dear; 
Andn 

Comes wailing to my ear. 


ow the chilling Autumn’s breath 


Thus passes all the bliss of earth, 
Thus fade the joys of love:— 
But say not they're of little worth 


Because they daily prove. 


Farewell! bright scenes, though swiftly fled, 
Ye're buried in my heart; 

Au often from the silent dead 
Rememb'rance bids you start. 


Kalamazoo. 





For the Miscellany, 
THERE IS NO SOLITUDE. 
BY T. D. W. 
THERE is no solitude ;—we're ne'er alone, 
Though Time our warmest sympathies may | art, 
There is in Nature a replying tone, 
To the inquiries of the lonesome heart. 


For she has language :—and her voice is sweet, 
To speak kind words—for ev'ry day we hear 
Her full toned melodies :—and oft we meet 

Her music striking gladly on the ear. 


The song of birds: the waving of the trees, 
The lakes soft murm'ring on its pebbiy shore; 
The gentle whisp'ring of the evening's breeze, 


As swift it skims the silent valleys o'er, 


The bending of the grass, at noontides time, 
‘Lhe insects playing ‘neath the summer's sun, 
The distant bells far sounding, ringing chime, 


‘Joating so slowly wienthe day is done. 


Yes,—Nature’s full of hidden melodies, 

And she communes with those who ilove her well, 
Strange tales his charmed, and list’ning ear to pleas 
And oft’ her wilful fantasies to tell. 


Then there’s no Solitude :—though none are near 
Nature will bind us with her gentle tone ; 
While her soft voice is sounding op the ear, 
We have sweet company : we're not alone. 
Dec., 1852. 


For the Miscellany. 
A CLOUDY DAY. 


BY T. D. W. 


(louds! Clouds! Clouds! 

Filling ail the sky, 

Darkness heaven shrouds, 

With thick drapery. 

Nosun appears to throw a beam, 
O'er the still waters of the stream. 
Or een to cast a friendly ray, 

To show to us that there is day. 


Raiu! Rain! Rain! 

Falling silently 

On the window pane. 

Dripping from each tree, 

And throwing one dense mist around 
All o'er the barren wintry ground, 
As if the heavens drop’d a tear 

O'er the dead beauties of the year. 


Wind! Wind! Wind! 

Sighing long and slow, 

Shaking ev'ry blind 

As each gust does blow. 

Yet, not with raging noise, and shout, 
The swelling currents sweep about, 
But with many a lowly sigh, 

As'twere mourning o'er times gone by. 

















part, 











BABES OF 





Clouds! Clouds! Clouds ! 


Hang around the heart, 
And dim darkness shrouds, 
All our earthly part. 
Press onward! though the days be drear, 
Around thy mortal pathway here. 
What tho’ the wind, and storm, and rain, 
Beat on thy fearless head in vain, 
Fear not—for there's a brighter bourne, 
To which thy weary heart can turn. 
Where the warm sun is ever bright, 
Where there's no gloom, but all is light. 
Yes! a brighter home is given 
To the wand rer—tis in heaven. 
Dec., 1852. 
BABES OF HEAVEN. 


BY MRS. DENISON, 








THERE are some infants who seem destin- 
ed fur Heaven from their birth. Over these 
the mother may simile aud weep, and wateh 
the fragile beauty of cheek and brow in 
vain. 

Old and learved doctors may stand beside 
their little couches, and count the quick-bea- 


ting pulse ; thev canuot stay the stvady foot- 





steps of deaih—ibey cannot wave bim back, 


HEAVEN. 13 


who might be clinging to the chairs in her 
first happy essay to walk. “Chiva,”’ aod 
mavy of the anment melodi Ss, Were as houses 
hold words to that little creature—and every 
day at twilight, till nearly the day she ceed, 
she would sing herself io sleep, lisping those 
old words : 
“?ife is the time to serve {he Lord.” 

Precious angel! her lite was holy service: 
How happy sue has been these long years, 
up there—singing. 

Thad another little sister, who died the 
same age. I remember a still, beaniifal 
night, when I sat watching that sweet free, 
the pale hands, ihe laboring chest. He: mo- 
ther, wearied out, had fallen ia asliely) slum- 
ber. 

Suddenly, in that dying hour, the old tune 


t 


5 
Lon 
= ‘ hy 


of “Sweet Home” rang out, clea: 
distinct. How canl deseribe the feeling that 
thrilled through all my veins, when lookiug 
at the little lips, pale and trembling, | saw 
then moving to the cadence of that cherish- 
ed melody. There laid a babe, seavecly more 


than a year old, disease upon her. her teme- 


that angel warden of Heaven. Something | ples whitening 1 death, singing a triumph 


is writtea iu the blue eyes, the gentle smile, | 


that mortals may never interpret ; for them 


the tiny headstones staud in niches, fresh 


al strain with a failing breath. No laneuage 
ean tell how indeseribably beauiifol, yet 


how avful was the seeve. Shesavg it Ciro’ 


from the gravei’s hands. For them the lit- | to the last note—aud her fragile form sank 


tle marble urns ave already sculptured, and 
sweet spots in burial grounds he waiting 
Hug it ever so closely to the fond bosom, the 
favored immortal is ever in the hands of the 
angels, and they will claim it. 

I have known a few such children. I re- 
member, asI write, a sweet sister, who came 
when ibe bird pipes his first May song. For 
fifieen bright months she was spared to earth, 
but all who saw her gave ominous shakes 
of the head, and some said even with tears, 
“She will die” 

Of all infant singers, none heard T ever 
sing like her. From morning till night from 
her twelfth mooth, her sweet clear voice rang 
throu_h the house. And she was nether 
taught this, nor paraded for ber gift—but a 
friend coniog in would be sure to hear “Old 
Hundred” from the singing lips of a babe 


back ward. 

Ip the morning they were Jaying lich ly 
and tenderly on her limbs ithe burial s! ul. 

I heard lately 2 little story, which for pa- 
thos could not be excelled. 

A beautiful iofaot had beea taughi to say 
(and it could say little else,) “God will tke 
care of vaby.”’ 

It was seized with sickness, and ata time 
when both parents were hardly convalescent 
from a dangerous illness. Every day it grew 
worse, and at last was given uptodie. Al- 
most agovized, the mother prayed to be car- 
ried ieto the room of her darling, to give it 
one last embrace. Both parents succee led 
in gaining the apartment, bai justas it was 
thought the babe had breathed its last. 

The mother wept aloud ; and once more 


the little creature opened its eyes, looked lo- 
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vingly up in her face—smiled, aud moved its | 
little lips. 
They bent closer down. 
“God will take care of baby!” | 
Sweet, consoling words !—they had hard- 
ly ceased when the angel-spirit was in Hea- 
ven.—Olive Lranch. 


LOVE IN A FAMILY. 


We have not half confiden ce enough in the 
powe of love to disarm the violent and re- 
claim the vicious. The fault begins in our 
families. We do not seek enough to bear 
with each other’s faults. We mistake our 
selfish impatience of each other’s foibles or 
faults, for a righteous indignation at wrong; 
and our obstinacy and pride, which would 
conform all others to our own ideas of 
things for firmness of principleand fidelity 
to duty. 
home to call forth the better qualities in 
each other’s hearts. The faults of our friends 
are often the reflection of our own weakness 
and errors, Our carelessness causes their 
petulance, our jealousy their suspicions, our 
selfishness their grief, our injustice their dan- 
ger. So likewise itis with our children. 
We do not love them enough to make sac- 
rifices in little things. Wedo not teach them 


Wedo not seek enough in our own 


in disinterestedness by our willingness to 
give up our taste forthem. We punish them 
because they annoy us oftener than they do 
wrong. Weindulgeour sloth, and the quicke | 
est way of correcting a misconduct which | 
shocks our nerves, or disturbs or interrupts 
our occ. pation, is resorted to. 

Oh, how quickly parents lose the confi- | 
dence of their children, never to be regained, 
by injustice, selfishness, and absence of love. 
If a child only has faith in the love of its 
parents; if the son and daughter only love, | 
and love tenderly, truly enough, how much 
less probable.it is that they should wander far 
or erring, should not be speedily reclaimed. 
This is the grand rule in domestic education 
tive your children a genial loving 
atmosphere, in which to grow. Bear with 
their faults, which are often the beginning 
0. their best excelleucies—in patience wait 


—love! 





upon the growth of their characters, 
‘not quench the spirit of truth, of beauty, ¢ 
love in them by your harsh violence. 

Live as near God as you can, and t) 
your children to the genial influences of +\, 
atmosphere you create, mere than to J 
wearisome precepts and corrections, aud ty 


| the pruning knife of your standard of iy); 


and propriety. 

Throw them on their own tender cop. 
sciences, and do not substitute in the, 
minds artificial sins for real ones; aud veer 
if at all, on the side of indulgence. Obudi. 
ence, not to God, but to the arbitrary will 
of a parent, is often procured at the ex) ens 
of a thousand sacrifices of the heart, and the 
sternness which has made also the broke, 
spirited, suspicious and cold-bearted man or 
woman. Deal with your children as Go! 
deals with his children. Do not meet their 
apger, their petulence with your own, 
their obstinacy with wilfulness still greater, 
Overcome evil with good. 

What will not lovedo? What can describe 
its powerful influence? Who ever accon- 
plished anything by reproaches, or violence, 
or harsh measures? You gratify a private 
and dark passion in your heart; and arouse 
another in your bosom. Perhaps we have 
tried. God forgive us! Go, try the mighty 
efficacy oflove. One smile of genuine sym- 
pathy is worth all your purse to the begvar. 





SAVAGE VS. CIVILIZED LIFE. 


Tue cant about the trammels of civiliza- 
tion, and the perfect liberty and indepen- 
dence of the savage in his native state, 
roaming where he listeth, is all humbug; no- 
body in reality, has less libertythan the sav- 
age Indian. He cannot say, “This country 


‘and manner of lifedo not suit me; I will 


go andlive elsewhere.” The instant he 
sets hisfeet out of his own country, be 
knows he will be scalped. His position 
realized to the letter—‘“In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.’ His every mo- 
ment is taken up by his exertions to pro- 


cure foud. The laws, even of the society he 
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exists in, », render him anything but a free/to come. Even Kossuth, living in retire- 
agent. Witness the young warrior whose | ment in England, seems to despair of rous- 
lodge was slit up on a cold winter’s night, | ing either his own or the neighboring na- 
and his gun broken, because he had hunted | tions to resistance ; avd bis magical words, 

without leave—(game laws with a ven-| which were at one time as trumpet biasts 
geance.) The more civilized and enlightened | infusing martial ardor into the hearts of the 
a country becomes, the greater liberty of | | humblest of his countrymen, now die away 
thought and action its inhabitants enjoy.— into a mournful requiem, as if they were 
The honest laborer or sweeper of crossings | chanting the death of that spirit of liberty 
in London has more real freedom than the} for which he has done and suffered so much. 
proudest chief that ever hurted butfilo on | Itis the fashion now-a-days, to call Kossuth 
the prairies —Sullivan’s Rambles in Amer- jan enthusiast, and to sneer at his imipractic- 
ica. able views. The latter we may, in part, 


a admit, but his sincerity no one ought to 


A GLANCE AT THE PRESENT CON- dispute. Grant him an enthusiast, what is 
DITION OF EUROPE. enthusiam but intense earnestness of pure 


pose? Peter the Hermit was an enthusi 


Ir is an excellent study for the American | 
well was an enthusiast ; and the great results 





ast; Mohammed was en enthusia-t ; Crom. 


mind, to cast an occasional glance over the 
kingdoms and principalities of Europe, and | they achieved were almost wholly in conse- 
observe with an attentive eye their political | | que nee of possessing this fervid principle of 
condition. Linked closely to them by com- | jaction. All great men, who have written 
mercial intercourse, bat widely seperated | their names in the world’s history, were 
from them, not only by the intervention of, ™ore or Jess tinetured with enthusiasm, of 
the Atlantic, but also by the happier differ- | which steadiness of purpose, resoluteness of 
ence of our institutions, we are yet bound | will, and the power of rising superior to re- 
to them by the mixed origin of a portion of | verses, are among the chief attributes. 

our own citizens, many of whom stillelaim| France, active, eager, refined and unstable ; 
close kindred with natives of foreign lands, | “everything by turns and nothing long :” 
Indeed, the great mass of the American | Red Republican yesterday, Conservative to- 
people being Anglo-Saxon. Teutonic, or | day, and Monarebical to-morrow ; France 
Celtic blood, they must needs at all times | who hailed the downfall of Louis the Six- 
feel an abiding interest in the political and teenth, who worshipped Mirabeau, and ac- 
social condition of these who still inhabit | corded the most impoutng funeral honors te 
the country of their forefathers. To all who | | the blood- thirsty tiger, Marat ; France, who 
speak the German tongue, the course of | foreswore religion, and cast herself at the 
Austria, as the most prominent member of | feet of the Goddess of Reason ; who sent up 
the Germanic sovereignties, must always be | one long shout of enthusiastic applause 
regarded with solicitude not unmixed with | when gigantic Danton dared foreign inva 
a natural anxiety. Proud, imperious and | sion, and flung down, as the gage of battle, 
despotic, in spite of bankruptcy, aud almost | the head of the king; who accepted ihe 
utter political decrepitude, she has yet been sway of Robespierre, and yet rejoiced at the 
enabled through the fearfully crushing poli- | manner of his death : who rent the air with 
cy of Swartzenburg, to recover from the ‘ter- | acclamations when a Republie was proclaims 
rible shock of the Hungarian revolution, jed , and welcomed, with perhaps equal sin- 
and to plant the throne upou a firmer basis | ce rity, the establishment of an imperial 
than it was before. No outbreak of the | throne ; who idolized Bonaparte snd glory, 
people in favor ot more liberal institutions ; and yet longed for peace and the Bourbons ; 
is likely now to be successful for many years | who, wearying of the Bourbous, sought re- 
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pose under a Republic with that strange 
anomaly, a citizen king at its head ; who, 
disgusted at length with her citizen king, 
flung herself into the arms of a republicanism 
again, and courted freedom and a dreamy 
happiness under the mild, but ineapable pre- 
sidency of the poet Lamartine ; who, fear- 
ing to trust herself to the rule of the houesi 
anu energetic Changarnier, sought out one 
of the proseribed family of Bonaparte, and 
elevaied bin from poverty and obscurity to 
become the chief of a great nation; that 
France, who, listened with delight to the 
oath of office by which Louis Napoleon 
swore obedience to the provisions of the eon- 
stitution, and who saw, without venturing 
a rebuke, that solemn oath shamelessly vio- 
lated, is now prepared to rejoice at the re- 
and 


new 


esiablishment of ihe imperial dignity, 
to put on the gilded fetters of her 


master. How long it will be before a new 


harlequinade changes the trick of the pre- 


sent pantomine into another wholly different, | 


time can ouly determine. 
er, the future by the past, We cannot ima- 
gine that a people, who have so long de- 
lizhied in feats of ground and lofty tumbling, 
will be content to remain for any very great 
length of time without attempting another 
general overturn. 

In England, the Derky ministry having 
adroitly@hrown overboard the principle of 
protective polies under which they at first 
claimed the right to hold office, are permit- 
ted to carry on the complex machinery of 
government, aided by a bare working ma- 
jority, and the apathetic indifference of the 
people, who had long been wearied of Whig 
inanity, and were disgusted at having so 
often yielded to the allurements of promise, 
never intended to be fulfilled. It will thus 
be seen that the political tendencies of the 
principal European powers are deci:ledly re- 
trogressive. In the Papal dominions, the 
friends of Mazzini meet with no merey.— 
Austria has her foot firmly planted upou the 
neck of her [talian subjects, Tuseany is 
cowering abjectiy beneath the vindictive 


policy of he) Grand Duke. Germany ces- 


Judging, howev- | 
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pairs of reeawakening the old fervor ¢ 


more liberal institutions, England i. 

tiouary, While Fravce is exhibiting ano ly 
phase of her accustomed versatility by boy. 
ing down at the footstool of the new Napo. 


leon —Arthur'’s Gaz. 
REPUTATION. 


Its no use, say some people, to set your 








heart upon anything in this uncertain worl, 
; for the monument upon which we buil/ to- 
The fortun 


bar 


|dav is desiroved to-morrow, 
rhi , } } 
i which we amassed by years of hard 
- ie 
| disappears in a moment, and the ties whic! 
are ina moment severed.— 
To 
gee this is true, vet there are some things 


-~ 


bound us here 


| Every thing is uacertain. a great ¢ 


igs 


The aceuluue 


| lation of wealth, or the pursuit of know!- 


| Whieh it is ourduty to set our hearts upon 


avd ought to strive to attain, 


edge, is but of minor importance when coi- 
pared to a good character and a reputatio 
‘for bonesiy and integrity, These are wia 
the world ea not rob us of, and wherev: 


A 


unime is beiter than mach gold, and to pos- 


Wi 
are, they area mine of wealth. YOO! 
sess the confidence of our fellow-men, bei- 
| ter chan to be the holder of their votes of 
ber 


the mast respecied is the one who is. tii 


lhaad. Theman who ia the end 


Wes 


| most serupulously honest, and it is a prais 
which every ove is forced to pay, where it is 


| deserved, Av lonesi man isa greater or- 
, 


nament sosociecy Guan be who coutrols bis 


thousands, 


ANECDOTE OF PITT. 


Mr. Pitt wes a remarkable shy man.— 
He was on ierms of ihe greatest iniimacy 
with Lou! Camden, and heinag at tris louse 
on a morning visit, “Pitt,” said his lordship, 
“my children have heard so wuch about you 
thai they are extremely anxions to have a 
glimpse ai the great won, They are just 
row atdinnerin the next room; vou will 
oblige me by going in with me fora mo- 


meat.’ 
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Chueydides, Plato, Aristotle,, Demosthenes | umphs over climate that a little ¢: 
Pindar, Theoerytus, schylus, Sophoctes,| make. The hotel is a square tw 
ind Euripides. These authors, although | building, 
dead, still live, as everlasting monuments of| “How green the fields look, ; 
the streneth and fitness of the Greek Lan- Pp ettv the garde is bere in Leeland ! 
ystem of truths 80 in-| ed up ona hill, a little out of town 
us as those contained | saw the farmers mowing, avd hea 
in the N Ww Testament. The y have bet l m liar clink ol the stor on th » st 
| 
he admiration of the learned for ages, [4 | the mower sharpeued bis scythe. 17 
he regular ¢ lege ( : the is SO ough—all covered wiih little 
most valuable food fi de- | or hillocks—that they can ouly use 
veloping the faculties of the mind. Of our! about two feet loog. The seyi 
one hundred thousand Enelish words, no | straight, and similar to those 1 1 
less than forty thousand have been derived, | ust din Shetland. The rieht hand, 
lirectly or indirectly, from these Greek au- | er si le, is likewise, fasteoed io th 
thors. Stationed in our moral and literary | but the left band ove is like the lett 
sky, they shine—not like the blazing comet [hand taking hold of the top } ece, 
which bedazzles the vision for a moment, shave the grass down as close as 
and then flies off into invisible, incompre- foond the da y’s chin, ‘new rea] 
hensible space---but like the fixed stars of the | « stubble land” The hay is fine : 
firmament, which are destined to shine up- | but the grass is pot very bigh. Jn th 
on a dark world with a steady, clear, and] ens I saw grow!ng poiaioes nips 
resplendent light, through everlasting ages.] es, lettuce, and some other veget 
a ICELAND. sig cigar Grain does not grow in Iceland, 
aheewine does wood. The co niry is quite ¢ 
A CORNESPOND NT of ithe W ateriown dJef- of tin her, I Saw a ] tile s| i b, t 
fersonian, now in Ieeland, writes from | feet high, in ihe Governor’s garde 
hey kjavik, the capita] of the island, that it yx hi ps, the la crest tree in Je ] 
isa neat town of twelve hundred inhabi- | though, is protected by a high wall 
! : In forme! 1 
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of this language. 





with several others which have | further ba 
nted, constitutes a sufficient rea- 
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’ 1 ? ] : + 
yords more about the classics an 
} +1 


ie diseission. In addition to th 


' 
' 


and twenty-nine works of ancient | with their 
‘ature have escaped the ravages of aud ihe g 
are now extant under the names | lings, m 
ad ‘tive authors, the most distin- li roses, 
; } 


f whom are Xen phen, Herodotus, | other exo 
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mus of Homer, no less than two} all black as night, i] 
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on the greater part of the “bar 1 
prevent their becoming too much | 
When the iro is re | red of 
toughness than usual, as boi/er iron, 
RI e, it is hammered twice be fore re 
The blooms are put in the close 
heated, and hammered again, into 
per shape for the “sheet rolls.” Sot 


several piec s being fastened together 


ed, and hammered into a solid piece 


n Iu ¢ Hod Thev a , 
quently, and rolled, They are Cclo-¢ 


in box-shaped forms, made with four 
of wide, thick, bar iron, fastened tog 


heated and rolled. In this way, ever) 


} 7 ¢ I os j 
Ss laped, ana sized scl 





i j , 
be used; and made into the tonglhes 


best kind Of iron. And here we 


leave of the manufacture of iron. 


LIFE AND MANNERS IN PERSL 


THE HAREM, 


A Frencna writer, M. Eugene Flandin, w 


recently visited Persia in an offi 





1 
, i 
ul 


has pu 
of What he saw there, from which we 


ute some extracts, Heay 





some facilities for obtaining imformati 


yond what are usually possessed by tr: 


M. Flandin, who was an artist, speaks 


own pe rson 


‘Prince Malek-Khassem Mirza, the 


er Bey of the province, was a great a 


in painting; 
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everal pieces or plates fastened togetl 
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